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all; they were ready to rebel, but only if the Pope would agree to their
conditions: namely, that he would never make peace with Otto, that he
would pronounce their release from their oath of allegiance, and finally
consent to the election of a new king. Innocent, however, was not yet
prepared to take so decided a step; he tried once more to negotiate with
Otto, and only when this failed did he repeat the sentence of excom-
munication (March 1211). In the meantime opinion in Germany was
tending more and more in the direction of revolt. Philip of France had
found a ready agent in the Landgrave of Thuringia1, and with him was
soon associated the scarcely less shifty King of Bohemia. These two with
Siegfried of Mayence appear to have taken the lead at the diet of Bamberg
where Frederick^ election was for the first time openly proposed; but the
meeting was divided; more canvassing and more negotiating were required
before the proposal was accepted at the diet of Nuremberg in September

The news of the rebellion determined Otto, who had conquered Apulia,
to desist from the attack on Sicily and to return home. But he can have
scarcely realised the full extent of the danger, for he did not hurry his
journey. He set out from Calabria in the beginning of November; he
did not reach Germany till the following March. Gravis Itallcis^ Alaman-
nis gramor^ $uu wgratus fines attiglt Alamanme; a nullo siU prindpe
occurritur; nulli gratm extiptiur. Such, according to the contemporary
monk of St Gall, Conrad of Fabaria, was the gloomy welcome Otto met
with on his return to his native land. He was never popular, he had never
gained the affections of his subjects. Nevertheless his presence in Germany
did to some extent check the tide of revolt. At Frankfort in March the
Duke of Bavaria and the Margrave of Meissen joined him; the Duke of
Austria followed their example shortly after. The Duke of Brabant and
the Count Palatine were still loyal, and a number of the smaller nobility
attended his court during the first months after his return. Dietrich of
Cologne, who in spite of the papal ban continued to support Otto, was
deposed by Siegfried of Mayence in virtue of his legatine authority; and
the former archbishop Adolf was re-established in his place. But Cologne,
true to its Welf tradition, clung to its Welf archbishop, and would have
nothing to do with Adolf; only the clergy accepted him.

Otto himself acted swiftly against the leaders of the rebellion. He
deprived Ottokar of his kingdom (March) and he led his army against
Herman (July). He had taken several Thuringian strongholds and was
besieging Weissensee when he heard the news that Frederick, the priests'
king (rex prestytworumf as he contemptuously called him, was on his way
to Germany. With the hope of retaining the support of at least some of
the Hohenstaufen party > he now hurriedly married Beatrix, to whom he

1 Philip Augustus agreed to marry the Landgrave's daughter provided that the Pope
could be induced to grant a divorce from Ingeborg. See Hampe, op. cit. p., 190, XL 4.
3 This was one of the counts brought against Otto at the Lateran Council.
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